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TUESDAY, JUNE 21, 1955 


UNITED STATES SENATE. 
COMMITTEE ON ForEIGN RELATIONS, 
W as/ ington, Zt 


The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 3:05 p. m., in the Com 
mittee Room, Capitol Building, Senator Theodore Francis Green 
presiding. 
~ Present: Senators Green, Fulbright, Sparkman, Mansfield, Bark 
ley, Morse, Wiley, Hickenlooper, Langer, Knowland, and Capehart. 

Also present: Senator Lyndon b. Johnson of ‘Texas. 

Senator Green. The meeting will please come to order. 

This special meeting of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
called because it has before it for consideration Senate Resolution 116, 
submitted by Senator McCarthy yesterday afternoon. 

(‘The resolution, S. Res. 116, 1s as follows:) 


S. Res. 116, 84th Cong., 1st sess 


RESOLUTION 


the Congress and mort 


Whereas under the Constitution of the United States, 
particularly the Senate, has concurrent responsibility with the executive 
for the formulation of the international policies of the United States; and 

Whereas the safety, peace, and independence of the United States are serious 
threatened by the aggressive world Communist movement under 
of the Soviet Union; and 

Whereas the United States is pledged to seek the freedom of the millions of 
people who have already been enslaved by the world Communist movement; and 

Whereas the safety, peace, and, independence of the United States can never be 
permanently secured, nor the goal of the United States to obtain the freedom of 
oppressed peoples realized, so long as certain areas of the world remain unde! 
Communist control; namely, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Bulgaria, Rumania, Albania, Eastern Germany, Northern Korea, North- 
ern Indochina, China, and the Soviet Union; and 

Whereas the President has determined to confer with the heads of state of the 
Seviet Union, the United Kingdom and France at Geneva, Switzerland, on July 
18, 1955, with the objective of relieving world tensions and thus of attempting 
to make more secure the safety, peace, and independence of the United Sta 
and 

Whereas the government of the Soviet Union announced on June 13, 1955, and on 
several occasions prior thereto, that the subject of areas under Communist con 
trol would not be discussed by the Soviet Union 
heads of state; and 

Whereas failure to discuss said areas under Communist control at said Geneva 
meeting implies de jure recognition of Communist domination of said areas, and 
thus the establishment of a permanent threat to the safety, peace, and independ- 
ence of the United States; and 

Whereas the Secretary of State is meeting with the Foreign Ministers of the 
Soviet Union, the United Kingdom, and France beginning June 20, 1955, at San 
Franeisco, reportedly to discuss, inter alia, an agenda for the conference be 
tween the heads of state: Now, therefore, be it 


the leadership 


es 


at said conference between the 
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Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate that at said Foreign Ministers’ 
meeting at San Francisco or at such other meeting or occasion as may be appro 
priate, prior to any such conference between the heads of state, the Secretary of 
State should secure the agreement of the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom, 
and France that the present and future status of the nations of Eastern Europe 
and Asia now under Communist control shall be a subject for discussion at such 
conference between the heads of state. 


REMARKS BY SENATOR LYNDON JOILNSON 


Senator Jounson. Mr. Chairman, if the chairman and the commit- 
tee would indulge me very briefly, I should like to explain and, I hope 
justify, the action that this committee has taken in calling this session 
this afternoon. 

Senator Green. Senator Johnson, you are recognized for that pur- 
pose. 

Senator Jounson. Late yesterday, the junior Senator from Wis- 
consin arose in the Senate and sent a resolution to the desk, and asked 
unanimous consent for its introduction. 

I had only a short time before seen distributed in the Senate a 
mineographed copy of that resolution. 

[ had had no opportunity to read it and digest it and to understand 
it in all of its implications. 

[ asked the junior Senator from Wisconsin if it would be agreeable 
to him if I gave consent for its introduction out of order, for him to 
give consent that it be referred to the Foreign Relations Committee. 

On two occasions the junior Senator from Wisconsin objected to my 
request for the reference. Subsequently I talked to the minority 
leader and asked him if I were at liberty to state that he would join 
with me if this resolution were referred to this committee, in urging 
this committee to meet promptly and to consider the Senator’s resolu- 
tion. 

The minority leader stated that he would be glad to do that. 

Mr. Chairman, I have said many times on the Senate floor that 
the procedure that I attempt to formulate is not a procedure that ac- 
commodates or suits the convenience of the majority leader or the 
minority leader, but one that suits the convenience of all the Mem- 
bers of the Senate. 

I said yesterday, and I repeat again, that I did not think that this 
resolution should be considered on the Senate floor without first hav ing 
been referred to this committee. 

I appreciate the fact that the acting chairman, when I requested 
him to do so, brought to the attention of some members of the com- 
mittee the statement I made on the floor of the Senate yesterday, 
agreed to have a meeting at the earliest possible time. 

The minority leader was engaged at the White House this morning, 
and it seemed the earliest time would be 3 o'clock. 

I talked to the junior Senator from Wisconsin. He assured me he 
would prefer 3 o'clock this afternoon rather than tomorrow. 

Mr. Chairman, I have very decided views on the merits of this reso- 
lution. I shall not state those views at this time. I will be glad to 
express them to the committee if it desires, after they have heard 
me junior Senator from Wisconsin. 

I do feel that the resolution is of sufficient importance, and the 
method employed in its introduction and in its reference almost re- 
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quires this committee to act promptly, because both leaders gave that 
assurance, 

I hope the committee will act promptly. If the committee does act 
promptly, it is my intention to ask the Senate to do likewise. 

I do not think that this is a matter that should be bottled up in the 
committee, or should be sprung on the floor without proper con- 
sideration and without proper hearings. 

I hope the committee will act today, and if it does, then it shall 
be my intention to bring it before the Senate at the earliest possible 
date, and I shall talk to the minority leader about that, following 
the committee’s action. 

I appreciate the attitude of the committee members and, partic- 
ularly, the chairman. 

discussed the matter with Senator George in the hospital early 
this morning. He is agreeable to this procedure, and thinks the course 
of wisdom dictates it, and I assure the j junior Senator from Wisconsin, 
that the majority leader has kept not only the word he gave him but 
the spirit of the commitment on yesterday. 

I felt that we not only should have committee action, but if the 
Senator agrees with me, and the committee agrees, the Senate itself 
ought to have an opportunity to report itself. 

Senator McCarruy. Would the Senator yield there? 

Senator Jounson. I yield. 

Senator McCarruy. May I say I compliment the Senator from 
Texas. I may say he has proven himself to be a true Texan and a 
man of his word, and he has done exactly what he said he would do 
last night; in fact, he has gone beyond that, I think, and I appreciate 
that very much. 

Senator Jounson. Mr. Chairman, I hope I do not have to prove 
that Iam aman of my word. I thought I had done that a long time 
ago, but in any event, if this committee will act, every Member of 
the Senate will have a chance to be recorded on this resolution. 

Senator Green. Senator Johnson, the committee is very glad to 
comply with your request 2 ind to hold this meeting this afternoon. 

Now, Senator McCarthy, you have an opportunity to tell us more 
about this resolution, if you wish to. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF WISCONSIN 


Senator McCarruy. Mr. Chairman, I again would like to thank 
the majority leader for arranging to have this meeting called at this 
early moment. I think time is of the essence in this case because of 
the fact that the four Ministers are meeting in San Francisco at this 
time, and I knew last night when he said that he would call this meet- 
ing today, that he would, and I am glad that my faith was justified. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not think I have to make the argument to the 
committee that the free world’s struggle for survival against commu- 
nism is at one of its very important crossroads. The committee mem- 
bers may differ as to what is happening at that crossroads. Some per- 
sons consistently and evidently believe that events are taking a happy 
turn—that the Communists may be mellowing and are perhaps recon- 
sidering their traditional objectives; others of us are convinced that 
communism’s well-advertised goal of enslaving the world is un- 
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changed, and that the free world’s leaders would be making disastrous 
if not fatal errors in assuming otherwise. The purpose of the resolu 
tion I introduced in the Senate yesterday is to take this disagreement, 
insofar as this is possible, out of the realm of guesswork—to find out 
whether we are going forward or backward before it is too late. 

The resolution, I believe, speaks for itself. It provides that it is the 
Senate judgment that before any meeting between the heads of state, 
our Government shall obtain the agreement of the Soviet Union to 
negotiate about the Communist-controlled areas of the world. 

Che resolution takes note of the fact that the Secretary of State 1s 

it this moment meeting in San Francisco with the British, French, and 
Soviet I orelgn Ministers. and suggests that this migh t be the appro 
priate time and place to get the commitment. It does not insist on this 
occasion—any other time would be all right, as long as the commit 
ment is secured in advance of the meeting between the heads of state. 

There are three points I would like to make in connection with the 
resolution. No. 1, it is imperative at the meeting between the heads 
of state, that the Communist satellite countries be discussed. No. 2, as 
things now stand the satellite countries will not be discussed. No. 3, 
the action recommended by this resolution is the only feasible way of 
vetting the matter before the heads of state. 

\s to the first point, I assume that if there is any disagreement 

unong us it isa question of emphasis. I assume all the members of 
the committee agree that it is desirab that the satellite countries be 


negotiated about, but I am saying ve it is not only desirable, but 
absolutely imperative. It is imper: Li e because it is our last chance 


to assert meaningful opposition to Soviet rule in those countries. If 
we fail now to make a bid to free these countries, we will have conceded 
them, for all practical purposes, to the Communists. We will have 
changed what is now, a de facto recognition of the Communist puppet 
regimes, into what will amount to de jure recognition. And in the 
process, we will kill off any underground movements that may now 
exist in those countries by quenching all hopes of their suecess—just as 
we would have destroyed the French underground during World War 
il if we had announced that the outside world was no longer in- 
terested in the fate of France. 

‘The committee will recall that on various occasions during and after 
the Second World War the United States pledged itself to seek the 
freedom of enslaved peoples—the very people, for the most part, who 
are now in Communist chains. In the Atlantic Charter we said our 
aim was self-determination for all nations. While the war was being 
fought, President Roosevelt promised four freedoms—everywhere in 
the world. 

At Yalta and at the other meetings at the summit, we guaranteed 
free elections in Poland and we said that democratic governments 
would be established in all the liberated countries. The people who 
were affected by those promises believed them. They believed the 
promises because they were given by the United States of America 
which, up till that time, had the unique international reputation of 
honoring its promises. 

We have not, of course, honored those promises. Even so—and I 
regard this as most important—the captive peoples have not yet lost 
hope, as evidenced by the Berlin uprising of 1953. The single most 
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important reason they have clung on their hopes is that since the end 
of the war there has not been a meeting between the Soviet and United 
States heads of state at which ultimate American objectives could be 
brought into clear focus. 

But now there is to be such a meeting. Now there is to be a meet 
ing that has been heralded throughout Europe and Asia as an at 
tempt to establish a permanent modus vivendi between the Com- 
munist and the free world. The captive peoples, and the rest of the 
worl | as we 11, are waiting for a definite answer to whether America 
has given up the sate llite countries as a lost cause. If we come out 
of that meeting without having ever discussed the subject, what other 
conclusion can be drawn than that we have permanently conceded 
the satellite countries to the Soviet sphere of influence? What Henry 
Wallace in 1946 was thrown out of office for merely advoc ating would 
have become, under a Republican administration, an accomplished 
fact 

That is why the Big Four must—not only ought to—but must dis 

iss the future status of the satellite countries. 

Now secondly; even though this subject should be a must for the 
Big Four agenda, every available bit of evidence points to the fact 
that the subject will not come up at Geneva. I made a speech in 
the Senate last Thursday in which [ urged that a study of Communist 
theory and Communist practice of that theory, from inception to date, 
makes it absolutely clear that the Communists will not negotiate 
about giving up territories they control. 

Because of the shortness of time I can only summarize that argu- 
ment here, but I ask that that speech be incorporated in the commit- 
tee’s record at the end of my remarks. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that that speech be incorporated at the end 
of my remarks. 

Senator Green. As you wish. 

Senator McCarruy. The Communists have said over and over 
again, ever since the publishing of Karl Marx’s Communist Mani- 
festo in 1948, that their unalterable goal is forcible conquest of the 
world. They have said that their intentions are aggressive, that thes 
propose to keep on advancing, that retreat from positions they have 
already won is unthinkable. Communist practice over the years 
has never once deviated from this theory. Therefore, the West can- 
not realistically hope to get the Soviets to talk about relinquishing 
territories they now hold. The free world can cast longing eyes in 
the direction of the Communist territories, or it can take active steps 
to liberate them, but it cannot hope to get the Communists to negotiate 
about them. 

In the past month, Mr. Chairman, the Communists have taken spe- 
cial pains to dispel any doubts that might remain as to what their 
intentions are. The Kremlin leaders have plainly stated that dis- 
cussion of the satellite countries at Geneva is absolutely out of the 
question. TI call to the committee’s attention a statement by the Tass 
news agency printed oa 4 of the New York Times of June 14, 
1955—I note that the Tass representative is here today—and the 
Tass statement quotes “authoritative Soviet sources” as saying that 
Mr. Dulles’ proposal to discuss the satellite countries is “absurd.” 
The Soviet authorities go on to say: 
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It should be clear to all that no “problem of the countries of Eastern Europe” 
exists because the people of these countries, having overthrown the rule of the 
exploiters, have established in their countries a people’s democratic government 
and will not allow anyone to interfere with their domestic affairs. 

When I say all of this adds up to the fact that the satellite countries 
are not going to be discussed, I make an obvious assumption—and 
it is the tacit assumption of my resolution—namely, that it takes two 
sides to hold a discussion. If the Communists refuse to talk about 
the satellite countries, there will be no discussion of the subject, just 
as if we were to refuse to discuss Formosa, there would be no discussion 
of Formosa. ‘The President may make some remarks about the satel- 
lite countries, but the Kremlin leaders will not listen to him—there 
will be no “negotiations” on the matter, as that term is commonly 
understood. 

Now for the third point, namely, that the steps recommended by 
this resolution are the only realistic ones for ge tting the matter before 
the Big Four. The only possible way of getting the subject discussed 
is securing the Communists’ prior agreement to that effect. If we 
wait until Geneva, it will be too late. For we will then have no 
level to apply, we will no longer have a bargaining position. We 
now have one such a lever. We can now tell Molotov: “If you 
really want the conterence you people have been agitating for during 
the last 6 months, you can agree to talk about the satellite countries. 
Otherwise, there will be no conference.’ 

By the time the President arrives in Geneva, Mr. Chairman, that 
single level will have been lost to us. And since we have Mr. Dulles’ 
assurances that the Communists have not yet “got religion,” we may 
be sure the Communists will not make this concession at Geneva out 
of the goodness of their hearts. 

In this connection I might say that these are the reasons the West 

cannot realistically hope to score a propaganda victory by bringing 
up the satellite countries for the first time at Geneva. The argument 
has been made, notably by the minority leader in his speech last “Thurs- 
day, that we can put the Communists on the spot at Geneva, that we 
can turn public opinion on them if they refuse to discuss the satellites. 
But in my opinion, Mr. Chairman, this is most unrealistic. 

The Communists have been given fair warning, far in advance of 
the conference, that they will not discuss the satellite countries. There- 
fore, the Communists have already put us on the spot. If we do not 
call their bluff, assuming bluff is what it is, then we will have no 
standing to complain at the conference that the Soviet Union will 
not talk about the satellite countries. If Mr. Dulles comes away 
from San Francisco without an advance agreement, and if the Presi- 
dent arrives in Geneva without it, the world will rightly assume that 
there is a tacit understanding between the Soviets and ourselves not 
to discuss the issue. We certainly will not then be in a position to 
achieve a great propaganda victory. 

In cone Jusion, let me make this final observation. I am not saying 
that because we get Molotov’s prior agreement to discuss the satellite 
countries that they therefore will be “discussed, much less that such 
discussions will be fruitful. 

The Communists may well go back on their word when they get 
to Geneva, and they most certainly, in my opinion, will not give 
any serious consideration to agreeing to free the satellite nations. 
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~ 


Thus my fundamental objections to the Big Four meeting stand just 
where I left them last Thursday. But I am saying that the only 
conceivable chance of getting the matter even discussed by the Big 
Four is by securing an ‘advance agreement to that effect. I hope the 
Senate will utilize its full moral power to bring about such an 
agreement. 

Let me, in conclusion, quote a statement made on August 25, 1952, 
and I quote: 


* * * Now let America, saddened by the tragedy of lost opportunity, etch in 
its memory the roll of countries, once independent, now suffocating under this 
Russian pall * * * 


Still quoting: 


All these people are blood kin to us. How many people today live in a great 
fear that never again shal! they hear from a mother, a grandfather, a brother, or a 
cousin? Dare we rest— 


I am still quoting-— 
while these millions of our kinsmen remain in slavery? 
answer. 


The American conscience can never know peace until these people are restored 
again to being musters of their own fate. * * * 


I can almost hear your 


The author of that statement was President Dwight Eisenhower. 
Mr. Chairman, let me finally express this hope, and again I quote: 


We shall never acquiesce in the enslavement of any people in order to purchase 
fancied gain for ourselves. 


These are my thoughts, but the words, again, are those of President 
iisenhower in his state of the Union message. And the statement was 
greeted by sustained applause from every Member of the Senate. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, may I say that I sincerely hope that 
the Members of this great body w ill give the benefit of their advice to 
Secretary Dulles before he leaves San Francisco. 


Senator Green. Do you wish your previous speech appended to the 
record ¢ 

Senator McCarruy. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. If I may say, 
if anyone has any questions to ask, I will be glad to try to answer 
them. Otherwise, I have concluded. 

(The speech referred to follows :) 


[Excerpt from Congressional Record, June 16, 1955) 
Bie Four MEETING AT GENEVA 


Mr. McCartrny. Mr. President, recent foreign policy developments have con- 
vinced me that the administration is fashioning the free world’s worst defeat 
since the end of the Second World War. I have some words to say about these 
developments which I hope may be useful. 

I shall be speaking mostly about the forthcoming Big Four meeting at Geneva. 
But what I want to emphasize is attitudes, not events, not the administration’s 
acts and statements, but the complacent and visionary thinking the administra- 
tion is encouraging—a mental atmosphere every bit as lethal to the free world’s 
cause as an atomic fallout is to the tissues of the human body. 

I have done my very best over the past weeks to understand the reasons for 
the dramatic turnabout in American policies. I might say, without pleading 
superior wisdom, that recent Soviet moves are frighteningly easy to understand. 
Researching American foreign policy is infinitely more taxing: Those chaotic 
sentences that are uttered at Presidential news conferences—which even Mr. 
Haggerty’s editors are hard pressed to pound into a semblance of order—and 
the attempts of the Secretary of State to translate strategic concepts into chummy 
commonplaces, are formidable barriers to finding out what American policy is, 
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let ulone the reasons for it ut, if pressed, the struggle can be rewarding, and 
I think the answers come out pretty much like this: 

The administration’s present foreign policy is to cooperate in the currrent 
Communist peace offensive by having this country play the role of straight man 
for the Soviet Union And the marginal reason for adopting such a policy is that 
the administration has a hunch that international communism no longer insists 
on conquering the free world 

I think it a fair statement that when the Eisenhower administration took office, 
it accepted, as a matter of course, the assumption that communism was irre 
vecably committed to rule the world. I think it is also a fair statement that 90 
percent of the American people still entertain that assumption. It was and is 
an assumption that fully accommodates—in fact, anticipates—periodic switches 
in Soviet tactics within the framework of unswerving Soviet aims. I submit, 
Mr. President, that the present administration position is absolutely incompatible 
with the assumption of Communist implacability 

Che administration is advising the American people that we may be wit 
nessing a turning in the tide of history; it is telling us that the policies ot 
strength and firmmess are beginning to pay off: that the Soviet Union may 


Dery be feeling that it may be more convenient for them to conform to some 
f the rules and practices of a civilized community In a word, the adminis 
on is saying that communism may have changed its mind about ruling the 

rid 
Of all the administration's reversals and contradictions—which it has man 


aged to bring off at the rate of about two a month since it took officee—this 
altered estimate of Soviet intentions and strategy is, far and away, the most 
significant. Past reversals have had to do with tactics; this one involves a 
change of outlook and implies changes in our fundamental strategy. This one 
is indeed historic and it may be fatal as well. 

Mr. President, you may feel I am wrong in calling this a new policy; and 
vou may cite the administration’s past truck with the concept of coexistence. 
jut I believe that the phrase “peaceful coexistence” was originally, in admin- 
istration usage, a mere propaganda slogan—designed to placate our alleged 
allies. It is now clear, however, that the administration has, in Mr. Dulles’ 
phrase, “got religion,” and is a firm believer in the concept. The Big Four 
conference is no mere expedient for the Eisenhower administration. While 
the British elections may have influenced the timing of the invitation to the 
conference, it is now clear that the administration actively desires a meeting 
at the summit and earnestly expects it to be rewarding. This signal fact 
that the administration believes we can profit from negotiations with Com 
munists—is the true measure of the new and terrible trouble we are in. 

I repeat, Mr. President: This signal fact—that the administration really 
believes we can profit from negotiations with Communists—is the true measure 
of the new and terrible trouble we are in. 

Now it ought to go without saying that our previous assumptions about 
Communist implacability are still valid—that neither verbal arguments nor 
‘positions of strength” will permanently distract the Communists from, their 
ultimate goals. But in the light of recent statements about the “coming of 
new dawns,” I suppose this had better be spelled out. 

Let me cite a speech delivered by Dmitry Manuilsky in 1930 to the Lenin 
School of Political Warfare. I do not use the speech to prove a point that any 
informed student of communism regards as quite beyond dispute; I use it 
because it states the point briefly and sharply. 

This is what he said to the Lenin School of Political Warfare, and this is 
still a part of the Communist bible, if you please. He said: 

“War to the hilt between communism and capitalism is inevitable. Today, 
of course, we are not strong enough to attack. Our time will come in 20 or 
30 years.” 

He said that in 1930, Mr. President. 

“To win we shall need the element of surprise. The bourgeoisie will have 
to be put to sleep. So we shall begin by launching the most spectacular peace 
movement on record. There will be electrifying overtures and unheard-of con- 
cessions. The capitalist countries, stupid and decadent, will rejoice to cooperate 
in their own destruction. They will heap at another chance to be friends. 
As soon as their guard is down, we will smash them with our clenched fist.” 

Now I ask you, Mr. President, to weigh this statement carefully—and te note 
the contemporary parallels that leap out of it. Is it not clear that our genera- 
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tien, in the 1950's, is simply supplying the justification for traditional Com 
mmnist theory? What is striking here, of course, is not that Communist tactics 
are unfolding as predicted, but that our reaction to them is precisely as antici 
pated. And can there be any quarrel with Mannuilsky’s description of our re 
action as just plain stupid? I submit that there is not a single event of the 
past 6 or S weeks—which have supposedly been marked by dawns coming, 
suns rising, and horizons opening up—that is net fully accounted for by Ma 
nuilsky’s thesis. 

President Eisenhower originally stated—it seems like a very long 


tine ago 
that this country was not interested in negotiations at the summit until, among 
other things, the Communists had proved by deeds that their intentions were 
sincere. By sincere, I take it the President meant “genuinely prepared to abandon 
their ambitions of world conquest. That was a sound position—and, incidentally, 
un encouraging one, because it was another way of saying there would be no 
meetings at the summit until the Communists had decided their job was not 
to conquer the world. But we are going to have a meeting, and the question 
that naturally intrudes amid the rejoicing is: Where is the evidence that the 
Communists may have changed their minds about conquering the world’? 

The administration, and the President, in particular, cite one event—the sign 
ing of the Austrian Treaty. But if the administration really believes this is 
evidence of Communist sincerity, we need go no further for proof that the creep 
ing madness, that for some time has been gnawing at our foreign policymakers, 
has finally taken hold. There is not a competent observer in the Western World 
who does not see in the signing of the Austrian treaty an attempt to woo the 
German people out of the anti-Communist camp. And if there is in the State 
Department any alleged expert on the subject who has not advised his superiors 
that this purpose is there, he ought to be fired from his job. Beyond this, the 
Austrian treaty fits into the pattern of Soviet overtures to Yugoslav, Japanese, 
and German leaders—a program destined to soften the West’s will to 
at precisely the points in the world where the Soviets hope to 1 
vuins 


resist 
ake their next 


To cull from the signing of the Austria! rreaty evidences of Communist 
sincerity” is a feat of perversity unequaled since Owen Lattimore asked whether 
the Stalin blood purges might not, after all, be a “triumph for democracy.” 


If the President really accepts this patent stratagem 
nist sincerity, then we must haul out into the open question that heretofore 
has been only in the back of our minds—namely, whether the President ever 
did understand the real nature of the free world’s fight against 

The President himself raised the issue at a recent press conference. A re 
porter had asked him why he had changed his mind about a conference at the 
summit, and the President’s answer, finally, boiled down to this: That he hoped 
that, as the result of the meeting, “my own mind would be clarified a little bit.” 

Mr. President, just what is it—and this is a question to which I think the 
resident ought to give a clear answer before he asks the American people to 
elect him for a second term-—just what is it relative to Soviet intentions that 
he is unclear about’ Or, more concretely, what is it he is unclear about that 
he feels Nikolai Bulganin or, if he is there, Nikita Khrushchev, might clear up? 

What is unclear, at the moment, is what shape our impending diplomatic 
disaster will finally take. ‘There are many persons, some of them in this body, 
who believe that the precedents for Geneva are Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam 

This view is shared by millions of other persons in the world who are in the 
frontlines of the battle, and whose very closeness to the danger bids them to keep 
au Wary eye on the lessons of history. They cannot forget that Teheran, Yalta, 
and Potsdam led to the enslavement of 120 million people in Eastern Europe 
und 498 million people in Asia. They cannot forget that in the past, world ten- 
sions were relaxed by giving control of Poland to the Lublin Communist Gov- 
ernment, by delivering Yugoslavia to Tito’s partisans, and by serving up Chinese 
territory to the Soviet Union. Many of the 9 million on Formosa and of the 
50 million in West Germany quite naturally wonder whether they will be the free 
world’s next contribution to the cause of world peace 

Are these fears of a repetition of Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdaim justified? Or 
are we entitled to think that this time things will be different? Obviously, nobody 
‘an say for sure what agreements will be reached at the conference. Only time 
will tell whether we shall make actual territorial concessions to the Communists 
But I can tell the Senate this much: Regardless of whether we give away physi 
eal territory, the cause of freedom will suffer a serious setback at the Big Four 
conference. Whether it is tangible things, such as territory and people, or intan 
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gible things, such as propaganda gains, the Soviets will pull in all the chips—not 
because the administration will deliberately throw the game, but because it has 
agreed to play with a deck that has been stacked against us. 

Apparently the President agreed to the conference with the best intentions, 
but we know that such intentions pave many roads, some of which do not lead 
to heaven. This road is headed straight the other way, and there are three argu- 
ments—as I see the situation—that make this verdict difficult to question. 

First, let us consider the probable agenda of this conference. According to the 
President, we are going to try to relax world tensions. 

But where are the areas of tension in the world? Are they in places controlled 
by the Communists? Is the world at the moment holding its breath over who will 
rule the mainland of China? Is the world anxious about the disposition of Poland 
or Czechoslovakia or Hlungary’? Are these the places where the cold war is be- 
ing fought? Obviously not, Mr. President. The Secretary of State has recently 
ventured a few stop-loss remarks about our concern for the satellite countries, 
but the administration is careful not to press the point. Dutifully observing our 
commitment to peaceful coexistence, we have, for all practical purposes, conceded 
those countries to the Communists 

Then where are the tensions we are going to relieve? Is it not perfectly clear 
that they are in the Formosa Straits and in West Germany. The tinder boxes of 
the world are now, as always, places the free world controls. This is the first 
lesson to learn about negotiating with the Communists while we are committed 
to a policy of coexistence. Let me put this thought a little differently. Because 
communism is inherently acquisitive and because the free world is committed to 
living peacefully with the Communists, it follows that the negotiable areas of the 
world are those which the free world dominates and to which the Communists lay 
claim. A corollary implication of coexistence is that areas under Communist dom 
ination can be longed for by the free world, but they cannot be negotiated about. 
If we want to make deals, it is in the frontier areas of the free world that we have 
to make them. This is what the men who share my views on foreign policy mean 
when they say, “We are fighting the cold war on Communist terms.” This is why 
they ask, often wearily, “Will we ever learn?’ 

History, I think, bears us out. Ten years ago, at the time of Yalta and Pots 
dam, the tensions between the Communists and ourselves were in Poland 
where the free Polish Government-in-exile was trying to reestablish control ; 
in Yugoslavia—where the Chetniks were fighting Tito’s Communists: and in 
China—where Chiang Kai-shek was defending his country against Mao’s Commu 
nists. In each one of these places, Mr. President, we “relaxed the tensions” by 
siving the Comniunists all or most of what they wanted. 

Two years ago. the area of tension was Korea. Our Army was in a strong 
position, poised to strike out for the Yalu. The Communists requested nego 
tiations. So we obliged, and granted them a truce—thus surrendering our mili 
tary advantage. 

One year ago, the area of tension was in Indochina. We negotiated at Geneva, 
and ended up handing over all of northern Vietnam to the Communists. 

Today, there is every sign that history will repeat itself—as it always will 
while we fight on Communist terms. The headlines in the press afford a reliable 
indication of the subjects that will come up for discussion at the Big Four con 
ference. The news stories are about Formosa and about West Germany. And 
the columnists speculate, quite naturally, about how the Big Four will settle 
those problems. But what the press does not make sufficiently clear is that 
this means we are to talk about, not Communist territory, but the Free World's 
territory ; not about what we may get, but about what we may give away. 

If we continue this way much longer—dealing on Communist terms—the day 
will soon come when our leaders will sit down with the Communists only to dis- 
cover they have nothing left to give up. 

Let us now turn to the second argument. Let us assume that in exchange for 
a concession or two hy the Free World, the Communists give us something in 
return. This is what some who favor negotiations with the Commuinsts expect 
to happen. And they aks, “What's wrong with that?” They argue that mutual 
concessions—a little “give and take’—will let off the pressure in the hot areas 
of the cold war. This is presumably what President Eisenhower meant when 
he said he would be willing to meet the Communists “half way.” 

What sort of “give and take” should we expect? In return for our surrender- 
ing Quemoy and the Matsus and our promise to prevent Free China from attempt- 
ing to recapture the mainland, the Communists may agree to a cease-fire in the 
Formosa Straits, and they may even promise not to try to take Formosa by 
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force, 


In Europe, in return for our agreement to slow down on German rearma 
ment and thus “neutralize” West Germany, the Communists may agree to cut 
down the East German “police force,” so-called, and to neutralize East Germany. 
There may even be some deal for the unification of Germany—a “neutral” 
Germany. 

To be sure, the Secretary of State has disavowed any intention of agreeing 
to a “neutral belt” in central Europe. But Senators will recall that a little 
over a year ago, Mr. Dulles was resolutely assuring the country that Indochina 
would be defended, only to have the ground cleanly cut from under him by the 
British, the French, and finally by the President. Moreover, at a recent press 
conference, the President brought up, on his very own, the subject of a neutral 
belt in central Europe. Even more important; whether we will it or not our 
talk about “new dawns” may well create pressures on behalf of German neutral- 
ity that will prove irresistible, even by the sturdy 
Adenauer. 

Let us face it—-the principal reason West Germany is now in the Western camp 
is its thoroughly warranted fear of a Soviet attack. Remove that fear by creating 
illusions about Soviet intentions, and we may lose an ally. 

And I do not doubt for a moment that the administration will find suitable 
words for justifying a deal for German neutrality. They will cite reciprocal 
Soviet “concessions,” from which it will follow that Geneva was a great success. 

We can see the picture now—a televised meeting at the White House where 
the returning diplomats, smiling and very pleased with themselves, will report 
to the Nation that “‘a hard bargain has been hammered out,” and perhaps even 
the old saw, “We will have peace in our time.” They will say that instead of 
surrendering a la Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam, we have shrewdly “horse traded” 
with the Communists. 

Some horse trade. Some horse trade, Mr. President. Yalta was a horse trade, 
too. At Yalta, in return for our agreeing that Poland should be organized by the 
Lublin Communist government, the Communists agreed to hold—and I quote 
from the Yalta Protocol “free and unfettered elections as soon as possible on the 
basis of universal suffrage and the secret ballot.” 

“As soon as possible,” they said. That was 10 years ago, and still there have 
heen no elections. 

At Yalta, in return for our agreement to give Tito a free hand in organizing 
Yugoslavia, the Communists agreed to form a coalition government with non 
Communists “who have not compromised themselves by collaboration with the 
enemy.” The Communists immediately fulfilled that pledge by executing or 
imprisoning the followers of General Mikhailovitch, who had made the mistake 
of fighting Communists as well as Nazis. 

At Yalta, in return for our handing over portions of North China to the Soviet 
Union, the Russians agreed to conclude with Chiank Kai-shek a treaty of 
“friendship and alliance.” That treaty was duly signed the following August. 
It provided in part: 

“The U. S. S. R. agrees to render to China moral support and aid in military 
supplies, and other material resources, such support and aid to be entirely given 
to the national government as the central government of China.” 

Senators may remember the strong military support the Soviet Union gave 
Chiang’s government during his war with the Chinese Communists 

Russia has nearly always met us, as President Eisenhower says, “halfway” 
“halfway” on paper. But Communists, as most people know, don’t keep their 
word. In their textbooks Communists teach that promises should be broken 
when it furthers the cause of world revolution. Lenin said, ‘We must, if neces- 
sary, resort to lies, deceit, and trickery in order to achieve our aim.” 

I simply do not understand how our leaders can go into a Big Four conference, 
seeking an agreement with the Russians, knowing that the Soviet Government 
in its 38-year career has an unblemished record of not keeping a single agreement 
that it was to its advantage to break. 

Let me cite a few examples of how the Soviet Union lives un to its treaty obli- 
gations. When we get negotiation fever, we are apt to forget that we are dealing 
with an international bandit. 

In 1982 Russia signed a nonaggression pact with Poland. In September 1939 


leadership of Chancellor 





, 
while Poland’s gallant army was engaging the Nazis in the west, Soviet troops 
smashed across the Polish border. 

In 1932 Russia signed a nonaggression pact with Finland. In November 1939 
the Soviets invaded Finland, and annexed a huge slice of Finnish territory. 
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In 1926 Russia signed a nonaggression pact with Lithuania, und in 1932 similar 
pacts were signed with Estonia and Latvia. In October 1939, the Soviets forced 
these three countries to sign so-called mutual assistance pacts which compelled 
them to accept Russian military missions in the teeth of Soviet promises to respect 
their territorial integrity. Then a few months later the Soviets broke the mutual 
assistance pacts. In the spring of 1940 the three Baltic nations were incorporated 
into the Soviet Union. 

In 1929 Russia joined in the Kellogg-Briand Pact along with Rumania and, of 
course, Inost of the other nations of the world. That treaty outlawed war as an 
instrument of national policy. In the summer of 1940, however, the Soviets 
threatened to go to war against Rumania unless she surrendered the provinces of 
Bessarabia and northern Bukovina. Rumenia yielded, and the Red army 
marched into the two provinces. 

Let us move closer to home. In 1933—when we made the profound mistake of 
recognizing Communist Russia the Soviets signed with us the Litvinov agreements 
which provided, among other things, that Russia would not permit her agents to 
interfere in American affairs. In July 1935, 2 years later, at the Seventh Congress 
of the Third International which convened in Moscow, American Communist 
leaders gave progress reports on the revolutionary movement in the United States 

These pre-World War II treaty violations were only a hint of what was to come 
after the war, when the Communists were strong enough to press in earnest their 
imperialist ambitions. In 1950 the House Committee on Foreign Affairs made a 
study of the subject. The committee found that between 1945 and 1950 the Soviet 
Union violated 52 treaty obligations. This figure does not include the broken 
promises of the Chinese Communists and the satellite countries in Europe. It 
covers only the 5-year period, 1945-50. Even so, 52 broken pledges constitute 
quite a record 

It is an unfathomable tnystery to me why our Government should want to make 
ah agreement with the Communists when we know—from their teaching and 
from our experience—that they will break that agreement the moment it stops 
paying them dividends. So much for the possibility of mutual concessions at the 
summit. 

Let us turn now to the third agreement. Let us assume that we stand firm at 
the conference, that we make no concessions whatever. This will mean that the 
conference itself will be a stalemate. That is what still other commentators 
expect to happen. 

Now it is most important to understand that in this situation, too, the free 
world loses. The Communists are perfectly willing to settle for a stalemate, 
because they know they can turn it into a propaganda victory for themselves. 
The Communists have carefully prepared the ground for this conference by 
having launched in advance a spectacular peace offensive. Their “electrifying 
overtures’’—let us keep Mannuilsky’s prediction in mind—have persuaded large 
numbers of benighted souls in Europe and Asia that communism has changed 
its mind about conquering the world; and the Communists have built up the 
Big Four conferences as the place where they will prove their peaceful inten- 
fiens 

The stage is thus set for the Communists to propose a “neutral belt” in central 
Kurope and a “cease-fire” in the Formosa Straits. If the West is sucked in, 
well and good for the Communists. But if not, the West can be made to look 
unreasonable. We will appear to be the obstructionists. Either way, the Com- 
munists win. It will not matter that we in America know the truth—that we 
appreciate what the Communists are up to. The point is that the neuralists 
have already been half-way hooked by Communist peace propaganda, and they 
will conclude that our refusal to cooperate means we are blocking world pexuce. 

Let us not be put off by the argument that we would also appear uncooperative 
by not agreeing to a meeting at the summit. It is one thing to quietly refuse to 
be seduced by Communist blandishments—as we were doing up until 6 weeks 
ugo—and quite another thing to get ourselves up upon a floodlighted stage and 
proclaim to the world that although we believe Communist intentions may have 
changed, we refuse to let them prove it. 

Far better that our diplomats stay at home and make the Communists prove 
by deeds that their intentions have changed. By meeting them at the summit, 
we simply present the Communists with a sounding board off which their false 
peace propaganda can reverberate throughout the world. 

Let me now briefly summarize the reasons the Big Four meeting is bound to 
benefit the Communists. No. 1. we are going to negotiate about areas the free 
world now controls, we are going to talk about what we may give away, instead 
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of what we may get. No. 2, even should we get reciprocal concessions from the 
Soviets—a quid pro quo—we know they will not keep their half of the bargain 
No. 3, even if there are no concessions, we will suffer a crushing propaganda 
defeat by appearing to be uncooperative—by refusing to act upon our own advice 
to the world that Communist objectives may have changed 

This is why I say the President has agreed to play with a stacked deck. This 
is why the decision to meet the Communist leaders at the summit is a tragic 
blunder. Like Teheran, like Yalta, like Potsdam, it will be a thumping Com- 
munist victory 

Now, what to do? I hesitate to criticize the administration without offering 
a constructive alternative—which, to meet the immediate needs of the moment, 
is this: Announce to the Kremlin leaders that we have decided to he more specific 
about the Geneva agenda. Advise them that we are prepared to talk about the 
liberation of the countries now held captive by Communists—and nothing else 
Advise them that there will be no discussion of neutrality for Germany, no 
discussion about a cease-fire in the Formosa Strait, no discussion about paring 
down the nuclear arms superiority the free world now enjoys. Such an announce 
ment will call the Communists’ bluff—and would, of course, torpedo the Big 
Four conference. Lut the free world’s chances of ultimate victory would be 
inestimably advanced. The neutralists will be grossly offended, but this would 
be more than offset by the new heart we would give the captive peoples, and to 
those hard anti-Communists who are still unchained, but who are wearying of 
further resistance. Most important of all, we would demonstrate that at last 
we have learned how not to fight communism, and this is the first step forward. 

We cannot coexist with communism. Coextistence with communism is as 
plausible as the theory that cancer and healthy tissue 
in the human body. 

We cannot meet Communists halfway. They do business only on their 
the street. 

We cannot satisfy Communists by serving up just one 
appetite grows with eating. 

These truths about communism are as valid when the Russian Bear is simu- 
lating slumber as when he is baring his fangs. ‘Today the world has been lulled 
into a false sense of security by Communist peace overtures. It follows—not 
that the world situation has improved, but that it is more dangerous than ever 
before. When we turn a receptive ear to these illusory offers, it is a sure 
that the peril is deepened. 

In 1898 Ru‘iyard Kipling wrote a stanza that might well be framed over the 
desk of every State Department officer—-and, indeed, in the White House itself— 


can subsist side by side 
side of 


more morsel. Their 


sign 


“When he shows as seeking quarter, 
“With paws like hands in prayer, 
“That is the time of peril 
“The time of the truce of the bear.” 


Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 


Senator Green. If any of the members of the committee have ques- 
tions to ask, are you w illing that they should ask them ? 

Senator McCarruy. I would be very glad to try to answer any 
questions they have to ask. 

Senator Green. Senator Fulbright? 

Senator Futsriegutr. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator GREEN. eo Sparkman ? 

Senator SpaRKMAN. I do not care to ask any questions now. I 
would rather wait until we get the full testimony. 

Senator Green. Senator Mansfield ? 

Senator Mansrrevp. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator GREEN. Senator Barkley ? 


AUTHORITY OF CONGRESS 
Senator Barker. Senator, I notice the first whereas of your reso- 


lution states that— 
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Whereas under the Constitution of the United States the Congress and more 
particularly the Senate has concurrent responsibility with the executive branch 
for the formulation of the international policies of the United States— 
is that quite true? 

Senator McCarruy. I believe it is, Senator. You may confuse the 
execution of the policies once they have been est: ablished with the 
establishment of the policies, and I would like to, if I may, quote the 
President on that particular subject, if I may, in his state of the Union 
message, where he had this to say. He said: 

Our foreign policy must be clear and consistent and confident. This means it 
must be the product of genuine continuous cooperation between the executive 
and legislative branches of the Government. 

Then there is a note here: “(Applause)”. That is applause from 
the Senators. 

It must be developed and directed in a spirit of true bipartisanship, and I assure 
you Members of this Congress I mean that fully, earnestly, and sincerely. 

So you find the President agreeing with what I have said, not that 
that necessarily makes it true, “but he does agree with me on it. 

Senator BarKiey. I am not concerned about the applause received 
by the President of the United States. 

Senator McCarruy. The applause, Senator, may be important be- 
cause it indicates 

Senator Barkiey. At a joint session of the Congress. 

Senator McCarruy. Because it indicates the Senators agreed with 
him. 

Senator Barkiey. Not necessarily. 

[ should like for you to point out for me anything in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States that authorizes the Congress to negotiate 
treaties or to carry on negotiations with foreign countries or to do 
anything else except to give its advice and consent to the ratification 
of treaties. 

The Constitution specifically authorizes the President to carry on 
our foreign relations, and to negotiate treaties, and to submit them 
to the Senate for ratification or rejection, and I am unable to associate 
my thinking with this first “whereas” which suggests that there is a 
concurrent responsibility between the Congress and the executive 
branch in regard to the making of treaties or entering into interna- 
tional agreements. 

1 would just like to have you point out to me anything in the Consti- 
tution that says that. 

Senator McCartny. Senator, there is the concurrent responsibility. 
[t must be done with the advice and consent of the Senate, and there 
is precedent for it. 

Senator BAarKktey. That is concurrent only in the sense that the 
Senate must advise and consent after the treaty is entered into and 
submit it to the Senate. 

Senator McCarruy. The Constitution says after 

Senator Barkiey. The Senate cannot negotiate a treaty; it cannot 
barge in on the President; ; it cannot go to Geneva and take charge of 
the negotiations and let the President of the United States sit in the 
gallery. 

Wherein does the Constitution say 

Senator McCarruy. We are advising now. 
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Take, for example, on the question of the admission of Communist 
China to the U. N. We advised on a vote by 83 to 0—it was some- 
thing to nothing, anyway—that Communist China should not be 
admitted to the U.N. There is precedent for it. 

Senator Barkiey. By advice we mean action the Senate may take 
when a concrete matter is before the Senate. The House has no juris- 
diction with respect. to treaties. They cannot ratify a treaty; they 

cannot pass on it. They have no voice under the Constitution in the 
malta of a treaty. 

How can we say that the Congress, consisting of both branches, has 
concurrent responsibility with the President of the United States? 

Senator McCarruy. Senator, we are dealing with the Senate; we 
have concurrent responsibility. You represent a sovereign State—— 

Senator BARKLEY. Yes; that is true. 

Senator McCarrny. And we are dealing with one of the most 
important questions that has come before the country today. Let 
me finish please. The President has the right to enforce the treaties 
after they have been approved. 

Senator BarKLey. Of course, but he has the right to negotiate. 

Senator McCarry. You represent a sovereign State, so do I. 
We represent the people of this Nation, and we have got a duty, we 
have got a duty to advise on foreign affairs. The Constitution says 
“advise and counsel.” 

Senator BarKLey. Do you realize that if this resolution were 
adopted by the Senate and by the House—and I suppose it would 
have to be adopted by both, if both are to be concurrently respon- 
sible 

Senator McCartuy. This is a Senate resolution. 

Senator Barkuiey. All right, a Senate resolution. Have you given 
any thought to the fact that if the Senate adopted this resolution 
it would tie the hands of the President? That it discredits him in 
advance before he gets to Geneva, so that no nation would have any 
respect for his authority because the Senate has taken over the nego- 
tiation of a treaty or an arrangement or an agreement or an effort to 
ease the tensions that now exist in the world ¢ 

Senator McCartHy. Senator, don’t you 

Senator Barkiey. Not regarding the satellite nations, but the 
whole world, China, Formosa ? 

Senator McCarruy. Senator, don’t you get 

Senator BarKiEey. Indochina 

Senator McCartuy. Don’t you get the problem here as much 
now 

Senator Barkiey. Yes. 

Senator McCarruy. As of now we would only be dealing with areas 
we can give away, not areas under Communist control. I say that 
that type of a conference—— 

Senator Barkiey. Your resolution 




















AREAS UNDER NEGOTIATION 


Senator McCarruy. Let me finish, please. That type of confer- 
ence will not be fruitful. We must negotiate about areas that they 
can give away, as well as areas that we can give away, otherwise there 
can be no give and take at this conference. 

Senator Barxiey. Your resolution 
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Senator McCartuy. It would be a waste of time. 

Senator BARKLEY. Your resolution deals with these satellite nations 
already under the control of the Kremlin, but the tensions that are 
now created in the world, they grow out of Asia, they grow out of 
China, Indochina, they grow out of Formosa, they grow out of all of 
the nations in the Asiatic— 

Senator McCartuy. That are under our control. 

Senator Barxiey. And yet your resolution deals with the satellite 
nations under the control of the Kremlin. 

Senator McCarruy. You are stating the problem so well I could 
not add to it. You _ the area, it grows out of tensions 

Senator Barker. I did not say that. 

Senator McCarriy. Let me finish, please; let me finish, please. 
You have named the countries over which we have control: you say 
they are the tensions; that is true. That is so true that the Soviets 
want to negotiate about areas over which we have control. They 
say they are the areas of tension. They say there is no tension in 
the areas over W hich we have control. 

Now, I think if we want to gain something on the agenda there 
must be discussion not only of the areas over which we have control, 
but over the areas of which they have control. 

Senator Barkiry. Well, the tensions that we have been recently 
disturbed about are not limited to the regions over which they have 
control, the so-called satellite nations. 

The tensions out of which this conference in Geneva has grown 
are the tensions that are outside the satellite nations. They may 
be 

Senator McCartny. You are so right—— 

Senator Barkiey. They may be in a sense; yes. But your resolu- 
tion deals with those satellite countries, and you practically say to 
the President, unless they are discussed at Geneva with the Russian 
representatives, then nothing would be discussed, and you tie the 
President’s hands behind him to say by this resolution, “Tf you cannot 
eet an agreement out of Molotov to discuss the satellite nations, there 
won't be any conference; there won’t be any discussion.” 

Now, that is what it means. Do you think we ought to say that? 

Senator McCarrny. Senator, you have stated it so well 

Senator Barkiry. I do not know whether that is a compliment 
or not. 

Senator McCartuy. The only areas from which there is tension is 
tension over the areas which we control, and, therefore 
Senator Barxiery. I do not agree we control them. 

Senator McCarrny. Let me finish, please; and, therefore, we shall 
only discuss the areas controlled by us. 

In other words, we will discuss ‘only what we can give away, that 
which we have, which we can give away. 

Senator Barkiey. But your resolution—— 

Senator McCarrny. I think if we are going to discuss what we can 
give away, we should also discuss the freedom of the satellite coun- 
tries, that is the whole point of the thing, and I think you have stated 
it very well. 

Senator Barkiry. Well. your resolution deals only with the satel- 
lite countries, ~wer which we have no control, and you say, in effect, 
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if President Eisenhower cannot get an agreement at San Francisco or 

somewhere else with Molotov that they will discuss the satelhte na- 

tions, there will be no discussions of these regions over which you say 
» hi ave control. 

T say we do not have control over them. 

We do not have control over Indochina: we do not have control 
over India. 

Senator McCarriry. It is part of the free world, Senator. 

Senator BARKLEY. Pakistan. Part of the free world—we do not 
have control over it. 

But you say im this resolution unless he can get agreement to discuss 
the nations over which Russia has control. then we shall not discuss 
nations over which we do not have control. That is the effect of youn 
resolution. 

Senator McCartriy. You have stated it well. 

Senator Barkiry. Well, thank you, Senator. 

Senator GREEN. Senator Morse / 

Senator Morse. No questions. 

Senator Green. Senator Hickenlooper ¢ 

Senator HickeN Looper. | have just 1 or 2 questions, Mr. Chairman. 
FORM OF RESOLUTION 


Without expressing agreement or disagreement as to the final action 
on this resolution, I would like to discuss with Senator MeCarthy 
for just a moment the form of the resolution and the question of the 
authority of the Senate, which has just been discussed. 

It seems to me, Senator McCarthy, that the Senate on numerous 
occasions, at least in nis experience, has passed resolutions in which 
it said—these resolutions were directed to the President or to the 
executive, in which it has said—it is the sense of the Senate that cer 
tain things should be done. I recall one debate at some time where the 
Senate expressed its belief that it was the sense of the Senate, in a 
Senate resolution, that the Senate or the Congress should be consulted 
before troops were sent to Europe or to any other field in the world 
which, it seemed to me, was a participation in our foreign relations. 

Senator McCarrnuy. Right. 

Senator HickEnLoorer. Do you recall that / 

Senator McCarruy. I do, very well. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. It runs in my mind that the early history 
of this country, the founders and those who had responsibility of the 
country in its early days considered that on treaties, for instance, and 
matters of that kind, the Executive very properly could come to the 
Senate prior to the negotiation or prior to the signing of a treaty and 
ask for the advice of the Senate. 

There was a period, I believe history shows, where that was con- 
sidered to be proper. 

Certain things came up and they changed the procedure, and a treaty 
was submitted only after it had been negotiated. 

Senator McCarruy. May I interrupt there? On February 2 the 
President used almost the language you have just used 
should consult with the Senate. 

Senator Hickenioorer. Again, do not misunderstand me; I am 
not saving that I am for your resolution or IT am against the reso- 
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lution. I would merely like the record to clear up this point as to 
whether or not this committee in the Senate is acting within its his- 
toric boundaries if it participates, if it should dec ide to participate, 
to this extent in this negotiation. 

Then it runs in my mind—I believe my memory is accurate—that 
the Senate passed a resolution in which it expressed its sense as plac- 
ing in the hands of the President the decision of action in the Formosa 
area, 

Senator McCarruy. Right. 

Senator HickenLooper. Just recently, and that was prior to any 
final decision—and no final decision has been taken on that score yet 
but we participated in foreign policy to the extent of that expression : 
is that correct, as you recall it? 

Senator McCarruy. I recall that very well. 

Senator Hicken.Loorer. Then, it seems to me, that I recall—I am 
just reciting a few of these in my own experience—it seems to me that 
[ recall the Vandenberg resolution of a few years ago, which was a 
definite expression of the sentiment of the Senate of the United States 
on the handling of certain of our then pending international prob- 
lems. Do you recall that? 

Senator McCarruy. I do, very well. 

Senator HickenLoorer. [t runs in my mind that the Senate has 
heretofore expressed in advance of any fait accompli an opinion and 
a view that Red China should not be admitted to the United Nations, 
and should not be recognized as a de jure government of China. 

Senator McCarrny. Right. 

Senator Hickenvoorer. No final action has been taken on that, but 
that was a participation in the international relations of this country. 

Senator McCarruy. Right. 

Senator HickenLoorrer. Now, I only wanted to get my view of the 
fact that the Senate, as such, if it desires to do so, not only has a 
right to express its views in advance on international matters, but has 
on repeated and, perhaps, innumerable occasions so expressed itself in 
advance of the negotiations or the actual culmination of agreements 
or other things affecting our international relations. 

Senator McCarruy. You are so right, Senator. 


TIMELINESS OF RESOLUTION 


Senator Hickentoorrer. Now, I have no more questions, Mr. Chair- 
man, on this resolution except to say that in all fairness I might raise 
the question of the timeliness of this resolution. 

I do not know whether it is timely or whether it is not; I would want 
to hear other testimony. I want to hear discussion about the matter. 

But on that phase of our right to participate in expressing our views 
on international relations which are primarily in the hands of the 
Executive for negotiation, we do have historically, at least, so far 
as precedents are concerned, and I think under the Constitution, that 
right to express ourselves. 

Senator McCarruy. May I say, Senator, on the question of whether 
or not it is timely, this could not very well have been introduced 
earlier because, in the first place, we had no thought that there would 
bea Big Four conference. ‘The President had said there would not be. 

Secretary Dulles indicated there would not be a Big Four confer- 
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ence. Then when the Big Four conference was called originally, 
we had every reason to believe that they would also discuss the satellite 
nations. 

I emphasize that “also,” ‘that that is only one of the subjects they 
would discuss: and it is only very recently that the Kremlin in the 
last couple of days announced that they would not discuss the satellite 
nations, so that I could not have introduced this resolution much 
earlier except maybe a couple of days ago. 

Senator Hickenvoorer. I did not want to argue that point. I did 
not mean to raise the question, but I wanted to express myself. 

Senator McCarruy. Yes. 

Senator Hickren.Loorer. Just one more thing, Mr. Chairman, that 
I neglected. In connection with the responsibility - ae ign policy, 
I wonder if the Senator will agree with me that in giving its advice 
and consent to treaties the Senate frequently attaches reservations, 
terms, or conditions which inhere in the ratification of that treaty, 
and thereby exercises a power. How limited or how extensive that 
power may be is beside the point at this moment. 

Senator McCartny. Right. 

Senator Hickentoorrr. But, by placing reservations on the treaty, 
interpretations on the treaty, or other inhibiting or explanatory pro- 
visions in connection with the advice and consent to a treaty, it appeals 
to me that we do, in fact, exercise authority in connection with that 
treaty outside the perfunctory duty of advice and consent. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Green. Senator Knowland ? 

Senator Knownanp. Senator, on page 6 of your statement, your 
mimeographed statement—— 

Senator McCarruy. Let me find that. 


NEGOTIATION ON TERRITORIES UNDER SOVIET CONTROL 


Senator KNow.anp. In discussing your speech in the Senate of last 
Thursday you argued that a study of Communist theory and Com- 
munist practice of that theory, from inception to date, makes it. abso- 
lutely clear that the Communists will not negotiate about giving up 
territories they control—assume for the moment that that statement 
is correct. 

It is true that we cannot force them to negotiate on territories 
under their control, but, by the same token, they could not force us 
to negotiate on our base at Okinawa or the Nationalist Government 
on Formosa, but that would not prevent either of us from raising 
the issue as to the satellite countries or, indeed, from their raising the 
issue on the question of our airbase at Okinawa or, indeed, even the 
presence of our fleet in the Pacific. 

I think it is one thing to say that either they or we do not have 
to negotiate on a subject t, and another one to take the position, as 
apparently you have, that merely because of a unilateral statement on 
their part that the issue could not be raised by the representatives of 
the Government. of the United States, or of any of the other free na- 
tions of the world, because on page 7 you go on to say that “the Krem- 
lin leaders have plainly stated that discussion of the satellite coun- 
tries at Geneva is absolutely out of the question. I call to the com 
mittee’s attention the statement by the Tass News Agency, printed 
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on page + of the New York Times of June 14, 1955—just 1 week ago- 
and ask that it be incorporated in the record,” in which the Tass state- 
ment quotes “authoritative Soviet sources” as saying “that Mr. Dulles’ 
proposal to discuss the satellite countries is ‘absurd.’ ’ 

The mere fact that an unnamed representative of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment so declared does not. 1 believe, tie the hands of the Presi- 
dent of the United States or Ve Secretary of State and prevent. them 
from raising this issue, if they beheve that that adds to the world’s 
tensions and, therefore, it seems to me that your premise is incorrect 
i assuming that the issue cannot be raised by our Government merely 
because unilaterally they have said the \ do not care to discuss it. 

Senator McCarrny. Senator, the purpose of the Big Four Minis 
iers’ meeting out at San Francisco is to prepare the agenda, decide 
what they will talk about. 

Now. the talk will be about areas of the world, areas of tension, as 
senator Barkley said. Now, the areas of tension, according to the 
Communists, are only areas under the control of the free world; and 
| take the position that we should insist at that Big Four one td 
conference that we should also discuss other areas, the areas of t 
satellite nations, the occupation of Rumania, Hungary, for examp 
DY Soviet Troops 5 the failure to have free elections in Poland as they 
agreed to do at the Yalta Conference. 

Unless we do that, unless we put that on the agenda, it) Th opin Nn, 
we are saying to those enslaved nations, “We are not going to t: alk 
tbout you. Weare only going to talk about what we can give away. 
and that is what the Communists have in mind right now. 

As they said after Dulles’ statement, they said they would not cis 
cuss any areas under their control. 

Well, if they do not, what are we negotiating about’ If we only 
negotiate a giveaway, then it will be another Yalta, another Potsdam, 
another Teheran. 
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Senator Know.Lanp. Yes, but 1 think perhaps this is a premature 
discussion pending the statement by the Secretary of State. But | 
think it has been imdicated in authoritative quarters in the Govern- 
ment that the summit meeting could be an exploratory meeting as to 
\\ was world tensions exist. 

Now, if it is an exploratory meeting, there has also been a sugges- 
tion that it might be a meeting without a fixed agenda, not for the 
purpose of making final solutions, but for the purpose of getting an 
approach to see where the tensions exist and what the problem is. 
Thereafter it is quite possible that even on the foreign ministers’ level 
or at the U. N., or in a combination of meetings, different problems 
causing tensions might be discussed over a period of time. 

Senator McCarriry. Senator, may I ask you this- 

Senator Know ann. And the only question I raise is this question 
in Which you apparently assume that the President of the United 
States and the Secretary of State are foreclosed from discussing ten- 
sions in Eastern Europe, and I agree that there are tensions there. 

The fact that the eastern Berlin riots took place, that there is ap- 
parently unrest in various areas in satellite countries to indicate that 
there are tensions 

Senator MeCarrivy. Could T interrupt vou there, Senator / 
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Senator KNownanp, And, therefore, | do not subscribe to the theory 
that the President and Secretary of State are foreclosed from such 
discussions. 

Senator MoCarruy. Senator, may | interrupt you there ¢ 

Senator KNowLANb. Yes. 

Senator McCarrity. No. 1, the Kremlin announced they would not 
cliscuss any satellite countries: No. 2 

Senator KNoOwLAND. Well, 1 am not unpressed by their statement 
in that regard as much as you are, apparently. 

Senator McCarrity. Don’t you think that, as Senators, we represent 
this country as much as anyone else, if not more—don’t you think we 
should make a break clearly what we feel about this? That if they are 
cong to have this conference, one of the subjects ] do not Say the only 
subject, but that one of the subjects—that should be discussed would be 
the satellite nations / 

For examplh, we should discuss East Germany; we should discuss 
Poland, we should discuss Hungary, we should discuss Rumania, and 
all we are doing is giving the advice that the Constitution provides we 
give to the Executive. 

Senator KNow.anp. J.think we are going 

Senator McCarrny. I am sure you agree with me, Senator, that we 
should discuss the areas of what you call tensions in the satellite na 
tions. The Kremlin has said, “We will not.” 

Now, until we make it clear before we go to the conference that we 
intend to discuss those satellite nations, that this is part of the agenda, 
itis a waste of time going there. 


LEGISLATIVE AND EXECUTIVE FUNCTIONS 


Senator KNow.anp. But I submit to the Senator it is one thing to 
have a simple resolution expressing the sense of the Senate on what 
the feelings of the Senate might be and it is another thing to go to the 
extent that, I think, the Senator has gone in his resolution to appar- 
ently trespass over from the legislative function into the executive 
function. As the Senator from Kentucky pointed out, under the 
Constitution, I think, the negotiating between governments is a 
responsibility of the President of the United States and the,Secre- 
tary of State, who is his constitutional adviser. Then if the advice 
of the Senate is sought, we give it. 

The Senate many times, without its advice being sought, has given 
it under certain bases, to be sure, or they give their advice and con- 
sent to any treaty which may be submitted to them for ratification. 

Senator McCarrny. The Senator did not think that when he voted 
on the resolution with regard to China. At that time the Senate 
advised that China should not be reeognized and should not be ad- 
mitted to the U. N. At that time the Senator did not have the same 
thoughts he has now, or he would not have voted for the resolution. 

Senator Knowianp. No; there was no negotiation under way at 
that.time. I think the Senate expressed in a resolution its feeling that 
(ommunist Chima'should not be admitted into the U. N. 

I personally think it was a right decision then, and I think it is a 
right decision now. 


Senator McCarrnuy. And recognition also. 
64118—55——4 
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Senator KNow.Lanp. That is correct. 

Senator McCarrny. That would entail negotiations if you are going 
to recognize Red China, and we said, “You will not recognize Red 
China.” The Senate said that before negotiations even started. We 
said, “You should not have negotiations.” 

Senator KNowLanp. Here is, though, a vast difference between the 
situation prevailing at that time and the situation prevailing now. 

Under his constitutional obligation and responsibilities, I believe, 
the President of the United States has agreed with the heads of other 
governments that there will be a meeting at the summit. 

Now, the Senator is entitled to his views, as we all are, as to whether 
there will be any fruitful results growing out of that conference at 
the summit. But, at least, that was a decision which the President 
and the Secretary of State made under their constitutional responsi- 
bilities, and the decision has been announced, and the meeting is going 
to be held, and the Secretary of State is at the present time apparently 
having some preliminary discussions regarding the presiding at the 
meetings and certain details relative to those meetings. 

Now, right at this point, after the decision has been made to meet, 
and while, perhaps delicate negotiations are going on, the Senator 
offers this resolution. 

Senator McCarruy. Are they more delicate than Yalta? 

Senator KNowLanp. No; they are not- 

Senator McCarruy. What would the Senator have done if he were 
in the Senate and knew what was going on at Yalta? Would he have 
~ponsored a resolution trying to call off the sellout / 

You now are arguing that because there are negotiations in prog- 
ress we should not do anything. 

Senator KNowLanp. No. 

Senator McCarrny. Senator—at Yalta, Tehran, and Potsdam, if 
you were in the Senate then—I guess you were not. 

Senator KNowianp. I was not in the Senate then. 

Senator McCarruy. If you knew what was going on, I assume you 
would have sponsored a resolution to call a halt to the sellout. 

1 am doing that now and I am sure you would have done it then. 

Senator Know.anp. I will say to the Senator if I felt that the 
President of the United States was going to Geneva for the purpose 
of selling out the country, as you expressed it, that would be one point 
of view. 

That is not my point of view, that the President of the United 
States is going to Geneva to sell out the country. 

Senator McCarruy. Senator—— 

Senator KNow.anp. I do not believe he has indicated—— 

Senator McCarrny. Senator, I have not said he is trying to sell out 
the country. I merely said one part of the negotiations should be over 
the satellite nations, and they y are preparing the agenda, 

Senator Know.anp. I fully agree. 

Senator McCarrny. Why cannot this United States Senate say 
what they think should be on that agenda? We are saying it is the 
sense of the Senate that on that agenda should be a discussion of the 


satellite nations, and, in heaven’s name, what is wrong with that, 
Senator / 
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Senator KNow.anp. Well, because the Senator’s whole assumption 
is that the President of the United States and the Secretary of State 
are not as mindful as we, of the results that grew out of the Yalta 
Conference; that they are unconcerned about the people, the fate of 
the people behind the Iron Curtain; that they are unmindful of the 
fact that the Soviet Union has violated agreements it has entered into 
to give the people of Poland free elections, and to carry out other 
commitments which the Soviet Union has; and that they are not going 
to raise the issue, and the issue will not be discussed, merely because 
on a unilateral basis some unnamed representative of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment is reported, in Pravda, to say that they do not want it 
discussed. 

I do not assume that we have either given the Soviet Union a 
blank check or that we are unmindful, our representatives are unmind- 
ful, of their obligations, or that they are ipso facto not going to bring 
that issue up at the meeting. 

Now, the Senator assumes that that is their position. I assume 
no such thing. 

Senator McCarruy. Don’t you agree, Senator, if Pravda, the official 
party organ, makes an announcement, that is the official announce- 
ment ¢ 

Senator Know.anp. For the Soviet Government, but not yet for 
the Government of the United States. 

Senator McCarrny. If we say that we will not discuss Formosa, we 
would not discuss Formosa, would we? When they say they will not 
discuss the satellite nations—— 

Senator KNow.aNp. But we could not prevent them from raising 
the issue. We can prevent them from writing the ticket. 

Senator McCartrny. I am talking about the discussions. 

Senator, we are having a Big Four conference, one the President 
said we never would have. 

I am talking about the discussion, not raising issues, and we should 
agree ahead of time what we will discuss, otherwise we should not go 
there. We should not go there merely to discuss what we have. 

We have agreed now to discuss what the free world holds, the areas 
of tension in the free world. 

Unless we agree to discuss the areas of tension in the satellite na- 
tions, if you can call them areas of tension, then we should not be at 
that conference, because when they say, “We will not discuss them,” 
that means they will not discuss them. 

We can raise the question, but we will say, “We will discuss areas 
controlled by the free world,” and this resolution merely ; says, “You 
shall also discuss areas controlled by the Communist world,” and it 
seems to follow as the night follows the day that this body, the Senate, 
should say, “Yes, yes, we must discuss both sides of this question, 
otherwise we should not go there.” 

Senator KNow.anp. I have no further questions. 

Senator Barkiey. Mr. Chairman, I have one other question or two. 

Suppose the Senate passed your resolution. 

Senator GREEN. I do not know whether Senator Knowland is 
finished. 

Senator KNowtanp. Yes; I had concluded. 
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CANCELLATION OF CONFERENC! 





Senator Barkury. | thought he had finished. 

Suppose the Senate passes this resolution of yours which, in effect, 
would superse «de the President and the Secretary of State in deciding 
in San Francisco among the ministers of state what should be on 
the agenda. 

Suppose the Senate passed this resolution, and the Soviet repre- 
sentative would not agree to discuss the question of satellite nations. 
Then, would you call the conference off / 

Senator McCarrny. Sure; it shows their bad faith to begin with. 

Senator Barkiey. Would you call it off? 

Senator McCarruy. Yes: I certainly would. I cert: ainty would if 
they say, “We will only discuss what you can give away. 

Senator BarkLey. Well, that is a catch phrase. 

Senator McCarrny. May I say this, Senator- 

Senator Barkitey. What you can give away is a catch phrase that 
does not mean much. 

Senator McCarruy. May I say this, Senator, that an adverse vote 
on this will mean that the United States Senate feels that the satel- 
lite nations should not be discussed. 

Senator Barkiey. No: it will mean that the Senate of the United 
States has some confidence in the President of the United States, in 
my judgment. 

Senator McCarruy. Well, the President has already said in his 
state of the Union message that he wants the advice of the ¢ ‘ongress. 

Senator Barkiey. What he said was a matter of general principle, 
general discussion. But if we are going to have a top conference at 
the summit, as we have been talking about, and which has been 
agreed to, and we passed a resolution here in which we practically 
say to the President, “Unless these things shall be discussed there 
will be no conference or your hands will be tied behind you,” the 
conference might as well be called off. Or if they go ahead and have 
it anyhow, and the de legates of the United States— among whom will 
be the President of the United States at this top Conference—suggest 
even that they talk about the satellite nations, then the Soviet repre- 
sentative refuses to discuss it, then break up the Conference and come 
home— 

Senator McCarrny. Of course, it should, Senator. My God, 
man 

Senator Barkiey. I do not agree on that. 

Senator McCartuy. Don’t you know we are not going there to give 
away the free world? 

Senator Barkiey. There are a lot of problems in the free world 
besides these nations. 

Senator McCarruy. We sympathize with both areas of the world. 

Senator Green. Gentlemen, you will speak one at a time or else 
there will not be a record of your remarks. 

Senator Barkiey. I guess I am through, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McCarrny. I think so. 

Senator BarKiey. Well, we agree about that, at least. 

Senator McCarruy. Good. 

Senator BarkK.iey. But I think we will discuss it in executive ses- 
sion. 
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Senator BARKLEY. | will say to you frankly, l may eXpress ai 
opinion, that it seems to me a serious reflec sa on the President. of 
the United States, and I have no cause to be his spokesman here, and | 
am not his spokesman on many problems, both domestic and foreign, 
that at this juncture of the prelimi nary negotiations in San Fran 
cisco,'to try to arrange an agenda to be discussed in Geneva, is a serious 
reflectionyon the President of the United States. It is a declaratior 
of lack of faith in him, that we undertake to superimpose our author- 
ity over his, to say what he should discuss as a representative of the 
United States at this Conference at Geneva. 

If this resolution were to be passed by the Senate, it seems that 
the Conference might as well be called off, because I think the President 
of the United States would go there with both hands tied behind him, 
his tongue would be locked in his cheeks. He would be utterly speech 
less to represent freely and openly, with some discretion and flexibility, 
the people of the United States and the Government of the United 
States by the passage of a resolution of this sort. 

Senator McCarruy. Senator, the President does not agree with you 
on that. 

Senator Barkuey. I am not sure of that. I have not talked to him. 
Senator McCarruy. Here is what he had to say: 





Our foreign policy must be clear and consistent and confident rhis 
that it must be the product of genuine continuous cooperation between the 
exeeutive and legislative branches of this Government 

Senator Barkiey. Will you be willing to abide by the President’s 
opinion of this resolution of yours now ? 

Senator McCarrny. No. 

Senator GREEN. Senator Capehart, have you any questions ¢ 

Senator McCarruy. Because I do not know what his opinion is. 

Senator Barkiey. I do not either, but I am willing to abide by his 
opinion. 

Senator Green. Senator Capehart has the floor. 


ADVISABILITY 





OF ACTION 





Senator Carenarr. I want to say this: That I am hopeful that they 
will discuss the satellite nations at Geneva. 

I also want to say that I think the Senate has the right to pass this 
resolution if it wants to, and 1 want to say that 1 think you, Senator 
McCarthy, have a right to bring before this committee such a reso 
Jution. 

Sut I want to say this: That I question the advisability of the Sen- 
ate’s passing this resolution; and yet I congratulate you on bringing 
it to the attention of the Senate, and I think good will come from it 
at this point. 

I cannot share your view that if the Soviets just simply and defi- 
nitely say, “We will have no Conference if we have to agree in advance 
to discuss these eastern satellite countries,’ that we ought not to go 
on the Conference. I cannot go that far. 1 think we ought to go 
and now hold the Conference. 

I have confidence in the President and Secretary Dulles that they 
will go.to,that Conference and represent the free world and represent 
the United States, and I think just the very fact that you wrote this 
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resolution and brought it before this body today will be helpful to 
them, and will be helpful to the world. That is my position. 

I would suggest that good will come from it, and that we ought not, 
as a body, the Senate, ts ake any action on it. 

Senator McCarruy. I am glad to get your thought, Senator, but 
the resolution is before the Senate now. The resolution that we should 
discuss these satellite nations also is before the Senate. 

If the Senate votes that down it will mean to those satellite nations 
that we are not interested in discussing them. They cannot place any 
other interpretation on it. 

It will be disastrous to the morale of the underground in those coun- 
tries, if this great body votes down a resolution to the effect that they 
will be discussed. 

I am not saying what the outcome will be, but at least it is a subject 
for discussion. 

If we say that we will not discuss them, it means it is a closed book. 
We have abandoned them to Communist control. 

Senator CareHartr. Well, I have no reason to believe that when 
they get into the conference over there, and the four of them sit 
around the table, that either the Secretary of State or the President 
might not bring up the condition of the satellites. 

Senator McCarruy. They should bring it up at San Francisco, 
then, Senator. Why not bring it up at San Francisco?) Why not let 
them know, Senator—let me ask you this. 

Senator Caprnart. I have no particular objections to their bringing 
if up at San Francisco, but if they bring it up regardless of the answer, 
| do not want the conference called off. 

[ have no objection to its being brought up in San Francisco, bring- 
ing it up again at the conference at Geneva, and keep bringing it up 
and keep talking about it. But just to simply make a flat ‘statement 
that “Unless you agree here and now to a specific thing,” is not my idea 
of a conference, and is not my idea of negotiations. 

Senator McCarruy. Could I interrupt you, Senator? 

Senator Carenarr. I have held a lot of the an in my time. 

Senator McCarrny. Could I interrupt you? We do not provide in 
this resolution that the conference will be called off if they do not 
agree to that. We say it is the sense of the Senate that there should 
be a diseussion of the satellite nations also. 

We do not say that the conference will be called off if they do not 
agree to that. 

Senator Caprnart. Let me say this to you. 

Senator McCarruy. May I say this to you: Take my word for it, it 
will be disastrous to the morale—— 

Senator Caprnarr. You say it will be disastrous to the morale of the 
satellite countries. I can see as much disaster in presenting this reso- 
lution and then having them say, “No,” and then proceed to go on with 
the conference. I can see that part of it, too, you see. 

So I think—as I said a moment ago—good will come of your resolu- 
tion, and I think you had a perfect right to present it. 

I think we ought to hear from the Secretary. I guess others are 
coming here, but after weighing everything pro and con, I think we 
ought maybe to take no action on it. 

Senator BarKtey. Why would it not be well for the Senate to ad- 
journ and reconvene in San Francisco the day after tomorrow and tell 
the conference out there tomorrow what the agenda ought to be? 
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Senator Caprenarr. I do not think we ought to do that. We have 
some responsibility in the matter. 

Senator McCarruy. We can do it from here. 

Senator Capenart. We have some responsibility in that matter, but 
I think in this instance we ought to permit the President and the 
Secretary of State now to proc eed. 

Senator Green. Have you asked all the questions you wish? 

Senator Carrnarrt. Yes. 

Senator GREEN. Senator Wiley, do you have any ee 

Senator Wier. I have no questions. I am sorry, but I had three 
previous meetings at 3 o’clock. I-shall read over the statement that 
was presented. 

It seems to me what we are trying to do if this resolution should be 
passed, is to tell the negotiating powers under the Constitution, how 
to proceed. 

Now, this is a free country and every one of us can doit. The ques- 
tion is one of advisability. I doubt the advisability of it. 

Senator Green. Are there any more questions anyone else has? 

Senator McCarruy. May I say to the senior Senator from Wiscon- 
sin, we are not telling them how to proceed. I am saying it is the 
sense of the Senate that they shall proceed in a certain fashion in order 
to secure the freedom of this country. 

Senator GREEN. Senator McCarthy, is there anyone here that you 
wish to have address the committee ? 

Senator McCartruy. There is no one that I would ask the committee 
to hear 

Senator Green. Well then, there is a witness waiting to go on, the 
Under Secretary of State, Mr. Herbert Hoover, Jr., who is in the next 
room. 

Very well, Mr. Hoover. 

Mr. Hoover. Mr. Chairman—— 

Senator Green. You have acquainted yourself with this resolu- 
tion, Senate Resolution 116, which we have been discussing this after- 
noon here? 

Mr. Hoover. Yes, sir. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HERBERT HOOVER, JR., ACTING SECRETARY 
OF STATE 


Senator Green. Have you any comments on it that you would like 
to make? I may say that after that, some members of the committee, 
may wish to ask you questions. 

Mr. Hoover. Mr. Chairman, I prepared a very brief statement, if 
I might read it to the committee. 

I refer to the request of the Foreign Relations Committee for the 
comments of the Department of State on Senate Resolution 116, which 
expresses the sense of the Senate that prior to any conference between 
the heads of Government of the United States, the United Kingdom, 
France, and the Soviet Union, the Secretary of State secure the agree- 
ment of the representatives of the other three nations that the present 
and future status of the nations of eastern Europe and Asia now under 
Communist control shall be a subject for discussion at such a confer- 
ence between the heads of government. 
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Phe position of the Umited States on this subject is well known. 
The Congress. the President. and the Secretary of State have many 
times clearly and forcefully expressed the hope that all people, every 
W here, may exercise their nalienable nights to a government of their 
ywn choice and a life in which the dignity of man is paramount. 
In his television report to the President after his return from Vienna, 


the Secretary of State had this to say about the pending conference : 

It a) it east set up ne\ processes for a solution of some of these great 
rroblems—problems like the unification of Germany, the problem of levels of 
armament, the problem of atomic weapons, the problem of the satellite countries, 


i 


the problems created by international communism 


In the pre] mmary ‘onversations that have already taken place 


regarding arrangements for the conference, it has been agreed that 
each of the participants would be free to take up any subject which it 
beheved to be a « trimoutoryv cause or wortd tensions The purpose 


of such an ireement was To eliminate possible arguments oO} the fixing 


‘igid agenda. 


it will be remembered that at the Palais Rose Conference in 195] 


t months of intense discussion failed to achieve agreement upon an 
ienda. There have been numerous repetitions of this same situation 


upon other occasions 


Phe proposed res ition calls for a prior agreement o1 the subjects 
or discussion, as a prerequisite for the holding of the conference. 


Linder the circumstances, I do not believe that a procedure such as 
suggested in this resolution would be advisable. 


| feel certan that the President and the Secretary of State are in 


‘om plete sympathy with the ultimate humanitarian objectives ot 
Senate Resolution 116. 

L believe. however. that it is desirable and necessary to rely on the 

loment and ability of the President and the Secretary of State to 

I on This col fere ice purs mnt to thet responsibilities. To adopt 
s or similar resolutions could suggest, and might be misinterpreted 
is establishing preconditions to these important and delicate dis 
uSSIONS. 

Phank vou, sir. 

Senator KNnowtanp. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to foreclost any 
questions on the statement Mr. Hoover has made, but IT would like to 
} 


! n 


respec tfully suggest that after the committer members have made sue 
nquiries, that they care to direct to him on this statement, the com 


mittee m alt v0 into executive session to go Into some matters, which, 
perhaps, would cause soni international! repercussions if they were 
iken up at this open meeting 

Senator GrREPN. Our idea was to call an executive session as soon 

< we heard these witnesses, 

Senator KNowLanp. I wanted Mr. Hoover to be in at the first part 
of that executive session so that we might question him on matters that, 
perhaps, should not be dis ussed ata publi session. 

Senator GREEN. Senator Wiley, any questions? 

Senator Witry. No. I do not think I have. I think the statement 
coincides with my own views as I have expressed them. 

Senator GREEN. Senator Fulbright ¢ 
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POSSIBLE MISINTERPRETATION OF RESOLUTION 


Senator Futsrieutr. Mr. Hoover, as | understood your statement, 


' . 7’ > J 
you opposed und you are ‘opposed tf the Senates taking favorable 
/ 


Mr. Hoover. I bel lieve it would be misinterpreted in many parts of 
the world and would tend to very greatly restrict the respon sibilities 
which the Y resident and the ‘ Secretary of State have in foing into this 
negotiation. 

Senator Fuisricnr. That is all, Mr. Chairman 

Senator Green. Senator Hickenlooper ¢ 

b Hoover. Could | orrect that. Sir, a cl Siy 1iOot In this negotila 
tion, but into this conference. 

Senator Hickentoorrer. Mr. Chairman, I did not hear the Secre- 
tary’s statement. Il, therefore, im not in a position to ask questions 
May ] just take a look at it here? 

You recommend against the adoption of this resolution, Mr. Secre 
ary ¢ 

Mr. Hoover. Yes, SII 

Senator Hicken.oorrer. I have no further questions. 
Senator GrEEN. Senator Sparkman? 
Senator SparkMAN. Or any similar resolution ? 

Mr. Hoover. Yes, sir. 

Senator SparKMAN. That is all. 

Senator Green. Senator Knowland? 

Senator KnowLanp. No further questions at this time. 

Senator Green. Senator Mansfield ? 

Senator Mansrretp. Mr. Secretary, is the President of the United 
States in favor of a resolution of this kind ? 

Mr. Hoover. I have not asked him, sir. I would believe that he 
would not be. 

Senator Mansrretp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator GREEN. Senator Capehart? 

Senator Carrenart. I do not believe I have any questions. I think 
I stated my position a moment ago. 

Senator GREEN. Senator Barkley? 

Senator Barxiey. Have you conferred with the Secretary of State, 
since this resolution was introduced, as to his position with reference 
to it? 

Mr. Hoover. I asked him, sir, what his position would be, on the 
telephone this morning, or rather a very short time ago, and he said 
that he would be against such a resolution. 

Senator Barkiey. You have not conferred with the President? 

Mr. Hoover. No, sir; I have not. 

Senator Barkiey. Do you know whether the Secretary of State 
had conferred with the President by telephone or otherw ise about it? 

Mr. Hoover. That I do not know, sir. 

Senator Barkiey. You do not know. 

It is your view, and you represent the State Department, at least, 

that the adoption of the resolution would destroy the flexibility that 
the President of the United States would have otherwise, in going to 
this conference? 

Mr. Hoover. I believe that it would, siz 
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Senator Barkiey. That is all. 

Senator McCarruy. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? May 
I ask a question ? 

Senator Green. Certainly. 

Senator McCarruy. Mr. Secretary 

Senator Green. No; you cannot ask questions of the witness, if 
that is what you mean. I thought you meant to ask questions of me. 

Senator McCartuy. May I ask questions of the witness ? 

Senator GREEN. No; at least not without the consent of the com- 
mittee, 

Senator McCarruy. Is that the ruling of the chairman or of the 
committee / 

Senator Barkiey. Mr. Chairman, I move that the Senator be per- 
mitted to ask the witness a question. 

Senator Carenart. I second that motion. 

Senator Green. All of those in favor signify by raising the hands. 

(There was a showing of hands. ) 

Senator Green. All those contrary-minded / 

(No response. ) 

Senator GREEN. So ordered. 

You may ask questions. 

Senator McCarruy. I just have one question of Mr. Hoover. I 
note on page 2 you say: 





I feel certain that the President and the Secretary of State are in complete 
sympathy with the ultimate humanitarian objective of Senate Resolution 116— 
which we are discussing. 

In view of the fact that you think they are in complete sympathy 
with it, I am just curious to know why you feel it would be unwise for 
the Senate to express its sympathy w ith that also? 

Mr. Hoover. I think that it is not a matter of the ultimate aims at 
which the resolution is directed. This is a matter of the conduct of 
a conference and of the method by which they would handle the 
matters which are brought up in the conference, and of their relation- 
ships with all of the people who may be there. 

Senator McCarruy. Mr. Hoover, I am sure you have studied this 
resolution. It merely provides that it is the sense of the Senate that 
one of the subjects of discussion should be the satellite countries. You 
say you think the President and the Secretary of State are in sympathy 
with that. If that is true, if they are in sympathy with that aim, 
why do you think it would be unwise for the Senate to say they are 

also in sympathy with that aim? That is in effect what we are doing 
here. 

Mr. Hoover. It is my understanding that the President and the 
Secretary of State have in various ways at various times expressed 
themselves on that subject. 

It is my understanding, as I read this, that if this were followed, 
it would make it a precondition of the conference, of obtaining the 
consent of the other people to its being a part of what would be in that 
case, an agenda. 

Senator McCarruy. What if you changed this resolution then, to 
use the language you use here, roughly, ‘that it is the sense of the 
Senate that that should be done so the satellite nations would know 
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that.the Senate wants it done. Would not that be an aid to the Sec- 
retary of State and an aid to the President ¢ 

Mr. Hoover. I think very definitely they should be given the free- 
dom to conduct these negotiations. The Secretary has stated, and, I 
believe the President also, that these same problems concern them 
deeply. I have every belief they will be raised. 

Senator McCarruy. You did not get my question apparently, Mr. 
Hoover. 

You say here that you are sure that the President and the Secretary 
of State are in complete sympathy with the objectives of Senate Reso- 
lution 116. 

Now, apparently, you object to the wording of it. 

You think that that is an ultimatum to the Secretary of State that 
he could not conduct the conference otherwise. If the President and 
the Secretary of State are in sympathy with it, would it not be a good 
idea, then, to change the wording of this to meet with the approval of 
what the President and the Secretary of State are in sympathy with, 
and pass it, so that the satellite countries will know that we are in- 
terested in discussing their problems? 

Mr. Hoover. Senator, I would want to see such a resolution pre- 
pared and written out before I would want to express my judgment 
on it. 

Senator McCarruy. Without talking about the particular word- 
ing, would you favor the idea then, Mr. Secretary, of saying that the 
Senate is in favor of what you say the Secretary of State and the 
President are in favor of, so that those satellite countries will know 
that we want their problems discussed? Do you follow me? 

Mr. Hoover. I would like to see such a resolution and see the word- 
ing of it before I would pass judgment on it. 

Senator McCarruy. Would you favor the idea? Forget the 
wording. 

Mr. Hoover. On the face of it, sir, I would not. 

Senator McCartruy. You would not? 

Mr. Hoover. Not as a matter of a precondition of the conference. 

Senator McCartiy. Not as a precondition of the conference. You 
did not hear me; yet you say the President and the Secretary of State 
favor the ultimate objectives of Senate Resolution 116. 

Mr. Hoover. The humanitarian objectives. 

Senator McCarruy. Yes; the humanitarian objectives. 

Would it not be well for the Senate also to go on record as favoring 
what you say are the ultimate humanitarian objectives? ( ‘ertainly 
the President and the Secretar y of State could not object to our agree- 
ing with them. 

Mr. Hoover. I would be against it on the basis that unless the reso- 
lution was extremely broadly worded—— 

Senator McCartruy. Let us say it is broadly worded; let us say we 
word it as broadly as you want it worded. Let us say we word it just 
as broadly as you want it worded, but we go on record as favori ing the 
ultimate humanitarian objectives of Senate Resolution 116. 

Would you favor that? We will take your words for it. 

Mr. Hoover. I would like to consult with the Secretary himself 
before I would give any comment on that. 
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ator McCarruy. Wouldn’t you like to give us your own opinion 


Mr. Hoover. Not at this point, sir. 
Senator McCarrny. All right. 
No further questions, Mr. Chairman. 


Senator GREEN. Is that ali? Then this ends the public session. 


\| ask the members of the committee to remain in executive session. 
(Whereupon, at 4:25 p. m., the committee went in executive 


‘ 


ss1on. ) 











